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[Te article by the county manager of 
Dade County, Florida, describes the 
work that has been done by this met- 
ropolitan government since the plan was 
adopted in 1957. By far the most important 
question in Metro is the position ultimately 
of the constituent local governments in rela- 
tion to the authority of the county board to 
establish “‘reasonable minimum standards” 
for all cities in the county for any govern- 
mental service or function. If enough serv- 
ices or functions were abdicated, through 
failure of cities to meet minimum standards, 
then the cities for all practical purposes 
would cease to exist. 

Such fears are groundless in view of 
Metro’s accomplishments, including ad- 
ministrative and organizational improve- 
ments, ordinances passed, and the intergov- 
ernmental cooperation that has been en- 
couraged. The Dade County Board of Com- 
missioners has considered a number of or- 
dinances which city officials within the 
county opposed. After hearings and consul- 
tation, the Board decided that the ordi- 
nances would infringe on municipal home 
rule, and the proposals were dropped. The 
area of potential conflict is still there, but the 
intergovernmental understanding of com- 
mon problems indicates that no difficulties 
will arise. 

Metro suggests a further question with 
respect to the role of the city manager in any 
metropolitan area. More governmental 
services which are handled municipally 
may be transferred to a larger unit such asa 
county or a metropolitan district. The city 
manager may become more of a negotiator 
and expediter. Much of his time may be 


spent on obtaining the most in services for 
his jurisdiction from the higher level of gov- 
ernment. Few if any managers want to ap- 
pear before political bodies, other than the 
cities they serve, in support of or in opposi- 
tion to specific issues. Yet the decisions of a 
county or metropolitan government may 
have a very significant effect on the opera- 
tions of a given city, and the manager may 
be the best person to appear on the basis of 
his experience and knowledge. 

One city manager (not in Florida) in a 
letter to the International City Managers’ 
Association commented on this problem as 
follows: ““The question has been raised as to 
how suburbs might be better represented 
before the county board in county policy 
matters. ... Currently, the municipalities 
in this area are trying to use the municipal 
league organization to develop some kind of 
regular representation plan before the 
county board. Other alternatives, of course, 
would be to try to get the political leaders in 
each community to handle this particular 
chore or finally to have each municipality 
represented by a member in each metro 
board. The latter would be contrary to the 
trends for using smaller boards in metro 
areas and is generally considered out of the 
question.” 

The 14th biennial congress of the Inter- 
national Union of Local Authorities will be 
held in Berlin to discuss services for young 
people and care of the aged (p. 93). The 
IULA is based on a practical idealism which 
seeks international cooperation among cities 
and provides a clearinghouse of research, in- 
formation, reports, and publications for 
member cities (p. 82). 
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World-Wide Cooperation of Cities 


By N. ARKEMA* 
Secretary General, International Union of Local Authorities, The Hague, Netherlands 


The International Union of Local Authorities provides an international clearinghouse 
for promotion of local governmental autonomy and improvement of local administration. 


VERY municipality, however large or 
small, has a duty to itself and its citi- 
zens to improve its administration 

and working methods. The best way to im- 
prove local standards is to learn from other 
municipalities. And in spite of many appar- 
ent differences, municipalities all over the 
world have about the same problems. 
Improved local administration demands 
local autonomy, and this requires more than 
a parochial view, more than a legalized in- 
dependence. It demands that local adminis- 
trators look far beyond their municipal 
boundaries, that they seek examples in the 
practices of municipalities in other countries. 
The task of the International Union of 
Local Authorities lies in helping individual 
municipalities to broaden their vision and 
learn from their neighbors. The aim of the 
IULA is to promote the development of 
local administration all over the world by 
means of a regular and thorough exchange 
of information, for which the IULA secre- 
tariat serves as a central clearinghouse. This 
aim, as formulated in the constitution of the 
IULA, is fourfold: (1) to promote local 
autonomy; (2) to contribute toward the im- 
provement of local administration; (3) to 
study questions concerning the life and ac- 
tivities of municipalities and the welfare of 
the citizens; and (4) to promote participa- 
tion of the population in civic affairs. Mem- 
bership is composed of national associations 
of municipalities, individual municipalities, 
* Epiror’s Norte: In addition to his duties with 
the IULA, Mr. Arkema has been with the Nether- 
lands Association of Municipalities since 1920 and 
its executive director since 1948. He is a member of 
the Board of the Bank of Netherlands Municipali- 
ties, of the Netherlands Institute of Administrative 


Sciences, and of the Central Council for Public 
Health. 


local government institutions, higher author- 
ities, and private persons. 


History oF THE IULA 

The creation of the International Union 
of Local Authorities took place as a result of 
an International Congress of Towns which 
was convened in Ghent, Belgium, in 1913 on 
the initiative of the Belgian Union of Munic- 
ipalities. The number of participants in this 
congress surpassed all expectations, and the 
immediate and enthusiastic response to the 
initiative of the Belgian Union was proof of 
the urgent need for some form of interna- 
tional contact among local governments. 

During this first congress it was unani- 
mously decided, therefore, to found an In- 
ternational Union of Local Authorities with 
its headquarters in Brussels. It was not until 
after the first world war, however, that the 
full development of the IULA could take 
place. In 1924 the first large-scale congress 
of the organization was held in Amsterdam, 
and by the middle of the 1920’s all the 
European national associations of munici- 
palities had taken membership with the 
exception of those in Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. By this time a number of organiza- 
tions in the United States had become 
members. 

Steadily the number of members in- 
creased and also the number of delegates who 
attended the IULA congresses. By 1935, 32 
national associations of municipalities from 
22 countries were affiliated. 

The general growth of the IULA which 
was evident in the years between the two 
world wars came to an end in 1939 with the 
outbreak of the second world war. As soon 
as the war was over, efforts were made to 
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renew contacts and reorganize the disband- 
ed organization, but much ground had been 
lost. The task of rebuilding was a formidable 
one, for international organizations are not 
born as easily as national organizations; the 
building process must of necessity result from 
gradual and patient effort. 

In the summer of 1946 a small conference 
was held in Brussels, at which about 10 
countries were represented. In 1947 a large- 
scale congress was held in Paris, and since 
then a congress has been held every two 
years—in Geneva, Brighton, Vienna, Rome, 
and The Hague. Meanwhile, in 1948 it was 
decided to transfer the IULA secretariat 
from Brussels to The Hague. 


THE Postwar SCENE 

Although the IULA is more than 45 years 
old, and although created in response to a 
very real need for cooperation among local 
governments of the world, the history of the 
organization has been one of fluctuating for- 
tunes. In spite of its nonpolitical character, 
it has experienced its share of trials and 
tribulations resulting from the disruptions of 
two world wars, from political revolutions, 
international stress, and local conflicts. After 
the second world war, for example, it was 
necessary to rebuild and revitalize the or- 
ganization as a whole, and not only to re- 
construct the machinery of international co- 
operation but also to soothe old wounds and 
to rebuild former friendships which the war 
did so much to destroy. 

However, the history of the IULA has 
been one of steady growth, a slow process of 
gradual consolidation. Between the world 
wars the IULA expanded its membership 
considerably, but it has been in the last 10 
years especially that the IULA has become 
a truly world-wide organization. Ten years 
ago the only members which the IULA had 
outside Europe were in Canada and the 
United States. Today it has members in 
Ceylon, Egypt, Iceland, India, Iran, Israel, 
Japan, Malaya, South Africa, Sudan, Thai- 
land, Trinidad and Tobago, and Turkey, in 
addition to 16 European countries. 

As the result of a “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” with the Inter-American Municipal 
Organization, the IULA has not sought 


members in South America, although it is 
hoped that in the coming years it will be pos- 
sible to cooperate more closely with these 
countries. 

In 1949 the IULA had members in 17 
countries; today it has members in as many 
as 33 countries. At the Xth IULA Congress 
in Brighton in 1951, 350 people were present 
from 20 countries; at the XIth Congress in 
Vienna in 1953 about 600 were present from 
24 countries; at the XIIth Congress in Rome 
in 1955, and the XIIIth Congress in The 
Hague in 1957, about 1,000 people from 
more than 30 countries attended. 

Equally striking has been the rapid in- 
crease in the number and extent of the ac- 
tivities of the International Union. Increas- 
ing numbers of inquiries have been received 
from members in recent years. More and 
more visitors have called at the IULA head- 
quarters, coming from all parts of the world. 
Of fundamental importance to this develop- 
ment has been the rapid growth of the 
IULA library which serves as a valuable 
basis for reliable documentation on local 
government. 

The IULA receives about 90 per cent of 
its revenues from membership fees. The per- 
manent staff includes eight full-time and two 
part-time employees. President of IULA is 
Professor P. J. Oud, former mayor of Rotter- 
dam, Netherlands. 


VarieD Work or IULA 

The postwar question of European unity 
has occupied the I[ULA, which has cooper- 
ated with the Council of Europe and the 
European Coal and Steel Community in 
studying the special problems now facing 
local governments as a result of recent tend- 
encies toward stronger economic and politi- 
cal ties among European countries. The 
Europe Days held during the last two IULA 
Congresses have been highlights of this spe- 
cial work. Moving further afield, the TULA 
is doing its utmost to undertake studies on 
behalf of African and Asian countries, and 
the I[ULA’s special interest in these coun- 
tries has been reflected in the election of rep- 
resentatives from these continents to sit on 
the IULA Executive Committee. 
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Another important aspect of the IULA’s 
work is the close cooperation maintained 
with the large intergovernmental organiza- 
tions. The [ULA enjoys official relations with 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations and the World Health Or- 
ganization, and consultative status with 
UNESCO and the Council of Europe. At 
the same time, there has been in recent years 
increasing collaboration with international 
nongovernmental organizations. Four im- 
portant committees have also been estab- 
lished during the last 10 years—an Educa- 
tion Committee, a Public Health Commit- 
tee, a European Affairs Committee, and a 
Working Group for Wholesale Markets— 
the first three working in close cooperation 
with UNESCO, WHO, and the Council of 
Europe. 

Finally should be mentioned the work 
undertaken by the IULA in the field of com- 
parative local government. The first fruits of 
the IULA’s more ambitious academic pro- 
gram will be the publication this year, in 
cooperation with UNESCO, of monographs 
on local government in five selected coun- 
tries and of a comparative work on local 
government structure in about 40 countries. 
Another study, resulting from a contract 
with the United Nations and to be under- 
taken during the next three to four years, 
will deal with the question of central-local 
government relations and the strengthening 
of local government through services from 
higher authorities. 

To keep in regular touch with its mem- 
bers the IULA publishes the JULA Quarter- 
ly; a newsletter, JULA Information, appearing 
at irregular intervals; and a bimonthly bib- 
liography of books received by the library. 


PRACTICAL IDEALISM 

This in brief is the nature of the IULA, 
its history, its achievements, and its aims. 
Like all international organizations, the 
IULA is founded on a broad idealism which 
aims to achieve, through international co- 
operation, friendship and understanding 
among the peoples of the world. However, 
the work of the IULA is also essentially of a 
practical nature, for its daily tasks involve 
the exchange of specialized knowledge and 
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information, the orgasization of meetings of 
experts, the arrangement of international 
visits for study purposes, and the publication 
of special reports and studies on individual 
problems. 

An important part of its work concerns 
the personal contacts of local administrators 
from different parts of the world. The 
IULA’s biennial international congresses 
serve to bring together municipal represen- 
tatives from as many countries as possible. 
In advance of each congress, the national 
associations of cities or of public officials are 
asked to draw up national reports which 
serve as a basis for the general reports. The 
national and general reports are printed and 
distributed in advance to congress delegates 
to serve as the basis for discussion at con- 
gress sessions. Subjects dealt with at IULA 
congresses in recent years included educa- 
tion, water supply and sewerage, the 
strengths and weaknesses of large towns 
and small municipalities, local government 
finance, problems of expanding towns, and 
traffic congestion. 

The next IULA Congress, to be held in Ber- 
lin from June 18 to 23, 1959, will deal with the 
activities of local governments in the social 
field, giving special emphasis to local services 
for young people and care of the aged. 

The amount of practical service a town or 
organization obtains from the IULA will al- 
ways depend on the town or organization 
itself. IULA exists to help members with 
particular problems and to make inquiries 
on their behalf, and the regular services per- 
formed by this organization, in the form of 
congresses, committee meetings, reports, 
periodicals, and library facilities, should be 
only a part of the total services performed for 
its members. But whether its tasks are prac- 
tical or idealistic, immediate or long-term, 
the fact remains that the International 
Union of Local Authorities can be of benefit 
to every municipality. Participation in in- 
ternational activities is, at the same time, 
both a recognition that the world is large 
and a denial of local self-complacency. In at- 
tempting to improve international under- 
standing and by participating in interna- 
tional municipal contacts, local govern- 
ments can set an example for their citizens. 





Progress Report on Metropolitan Miami 


By O. W. Campbell* 
County Manager, Metropolitan Dade County, Florida 


Intergovernmental cooperation is a more effective and more democratic solution 
for metropolitan problems than imposition of a supergovernment. 


N SEPTEMBER 30, 1958, the 
() Miami, Florida, experiment in 

metropolitan government with- 
stood “s most serious threat to date and 
came through with flying colors. In a ref- 
erendum initiated by the Dade County 
League of Municipalities, Metro won by 
74,420 to 49,893. 

On February 17, 1959, a critical legal test 
of the charter and the authority of Metro 
became established when the Supreme 
Court of Florida ruled decisively in favor of 
the validity of uniform, county-wide traffic 
regulation. 

Both of these tests, one in the political 
arena, the other through judicial process, 
should now settle any doubts as to the 
transiency of the experiment. A program of 
implementation, construction, and produc- 
tive demonstration without negative legal or 
political obstruction should characterize the 
future. 

The charter amendment so decisively de- 
feated, and the test case, stemmed from as- 
sumption on the part of certain municipal 
officials that cities were to be deprived of 
power and absorbed by Metro. This attitude 
is difficult to understand since the Metro 
charter specifically prohibits the abolition of 
any City except by affirmative vote of its own 
people and assures retention by municipali- 
ties of identity and functions other than stip- 
ulated area-wide services. In reacting to this 
fear, effort was directed concurrently toward 
an absolute guarantee of unrestricted auton- 
omy for established city governments and 
the denial to Metro of those responsibilities 

* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Campbell was appointed 
the first manager of Dade County in September, 
1957. He has had extensive experience in local gov- 


ernment including 11 years as city manager of San 
Jose and San Diego, California. 


essential to control for resolving area-wide 
problems. 

The charter creating Metro derives from 
a broad constitutional grant of independent 
authority to treat all local affairs within the 
framework of general state law. Under this 
constitutional provision the state delegated 
a considerable portion of its responsibility 
concerning local problems to the metropoli- 
tan government. The charter amendment 
proposed by the Dade League in effect 
would have diluted this autonomy among 26 
municipalities and the county as to the un- 
incorporated territory. Each city would 
have enjoyed an independent, unchecked 
authority within its own territory and com- 
petence. Local governmental! anarchy would 
have been inevitable. 

The other approach undertaken by the 
opponents of Metro has been to challenge 
through legal action its almost every effort 
to get organized and attack the metropolitan 
problems of the area. During its first year 
Metro was sued 150 times, at least six of 
which suits were major attacks on the fun- 
damental concept and authority of the new 
government. All have been decided in 
Metro’s favor, the Miami Shores case on 
traffic enforcement being considered a lead- 
ing decision on the issue. 


HisTorRIcAL BACKGROUND 


A better understanding of Metro can be 
gained by a brief review of the governmental 
problems that have accumulated in Dade 
County in recent years. The population of 
Dade County in 1950 was 495,000. By 1955 
tle population had grown to over 700,000, 
and at the present time it is near 900,000. 
This rapid population increase affected all 
of the 26 municipalities in the county, as well 
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as the unincorporated areas, and brought 
about governmental problems similar to 
those that face rapidly growing areas every- 
where. 

Particularly acute was the lack of unifor- 
mity, service, or regulation for planning, 
building, zoning, traffic, water, sewerage, 
roads, mass transportation, housing, and as- 
sessing. Other governmental services varied. 
Police and fire protection, for example, were 
excellent in some cities, good in others, fair 
in a few, generally poor in the unincorpo- 
rated areas, and nonexistent or actually 
negative in several communities. 

These and other problems led to deter- 
mined efforts in the late 1940’s and early 
1950’s to consolidate the city of Miami and 
Dade County, or even to eliminate the city 
of Miami entirely as a municipal corpora- 
tion. Recognizing the seriousness of the 
problem, the city of Miami appropriated 
funds for a careful, factual evaluation and 
appointed a metropolitan study board. This 
action ultimately led to the studies, propos- 
als, debate, voting, and acceptance of the 
present form of government in Dade 
County. 

The new charter provides for a federated 
structure of government. The most interest- 
ing and unique feature is one that author- 
izes the county commission to “. . . set rea- 
sonable minimum standards for all govern- 
mental units in the county for the perform- 
ance of any service or function. . . . If a gov- 
ernmental unit fails to comply with such 
standards and does not correct such failure 
after reasonable notice by the Board [of 
county commissioners], then the Board may 
take over and perform, regulate or grant 
franchises to operate any service.” 

Four months elapsed between charter 
adoption in May, 1957, and the assumption 
of duty by the first county manager in Sep- 
tember, 1957. During this time a committee 
of attorneys drafted, and the county com- 
mission conducted hearings on, a series of 
ordinances intended to implement metro- 
politan government. This process touched 
off added controversy. City officials claimed 
several proposed ordinances violated mu- 
nicipal prerogatives and had been developed 
without consultation with local officials. 
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Regardless of the validity of such charges, 
several ordinances did go beyond the admin- 
istrative capacity of the county government 
to administer and enforce. As a consequence, 
only a few of the most essential were ever 
adopted and effectuated. Nevertheless this 
period precipitated the municipal autonomy 
controversy originally scheduled for referen- 
dum on February 11, 1958. By court order 
the special February election was deferred 
until the next general election. The inter- 
vening seven months gave Metro time to get 
on its feet administratively. 

Early in 1958 Metro launched a concert- 
ed administrative improvement program. In 
its first phase, this program took the form of 
a reconnaissance to ascertain the status of 
the county’s administrative organization 
and its capabilities. It was, of course, obvi- 
ous that the government had not changed 
organizationally from its form prior to 
Metro and that it had no greater adminis- 
trative capacity than any typical county 
government. The structure, if it could be 
called that, still consisted of some 35 sepa- 
rate departments which were still going 
through the same old motions, in the same 
old way, and without reference to new pro- 
grams or the need for teamwork and con- 
certed action. The need for a fundamental 
and far-reaching overhaul was apparent. 

The second phase of the program was de- 
voted to administrative reorganization and 
to the selection and appointment of key ad- 
ministrative personnel. By September 1, the 
number of staff and operating departments 
had been reduced to 17. The internal or- 
ganization for each department was estab- 
lished, and department heads were desig- 
nated. Key officers, unavailable within the 
government, were recruited from the com- 
munity. Four department heads and 15 divi- 
sion heads were located in local government 
or professional work. 

In the main, however, suitable talent was 
uncovered and promoted from within the 
organization. With the concurrence of the 
county commission, the salary status of 
many of these key jobs was improved to re- 
flect increased responsibility. In addition the 
salary status of county employees generally 
was improved with the installation and im- 
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plementation of a formal pay plan based on 
prevailing area wage levels. This phase of 
the administrative improvement program is 
of course still proceeding as a never-ending 
task. But the major reorganizational revi- 
sions and definition of relationships have 
been completed. 

The third phase of the program is con- 
cerned with the welding together of the new 
departments and personnel into a closely 
knit team. This task has been undertaken in 
several ways. Regular staff meetings have 
been initiated. These meetings originated at 
the staff level and were expanded to include 
operating department heads when their 
number was reduced to manageable propor- 
tions. Meetings are now held bi-weekly. 
Ultimately as teamwork improves and as 
other means of communication are devel- 
oped, they will be held only monthly or 
occasionally. 


MANAGEMENT SERVICES 

In addition to over-all organization, at- 
tention was given to certain management 
and staff services applicable to all depart- 
ments. 

To enhance communication and consist- 
ent action on administrative matters, an ad- 
ministrative manual has been developed. As 
this manual is expanded it will include poli- 
cy and procedural guides for ordinary ad- 
ministrative tasks affecting all departments. 
Thus far it includes the charter; detailed or- 
ganization charts of all departments; all ad- 
ministrative orders issued to date; and pur- 
chasing policies, procedures, forms, and a 
performance reporting system. 

The space available for housing the ex- 
panded government has been considerably 
increased through lease and purchase of ad- 
ditional buildings. Ultimately new struc- 
tures will be built both for central offices and 
for decentralized activities. In the meantime 
two rented sub-courthouse facilities have 
been opened in the northern and southern 
areas of the county, and quarters for consoli- 
dating central public works, public safety, 
and welfare operations have been located 
away from the overcrowded courthouse. 

An office services division has been organ- 
ized to provide all departments with mail 
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and messenger service, duplicating and 
printing, central stores, janitorial, and ele- 
vator services. The park and recreation de- 
partment is taking over grounds mainte- 
nance for all departments. 

The personnel department has embarked 
upon an intensive training program for the 
orientation of all employees, both old and 
new, in metropolitan concepts of govern- 
ment, and for the training of employees in 
required specialties. 

From the county manager’s point of view, 
one of the most important changes has been 
the drastic overhaul of the budgetary proc- 
ess. For the fiscal year which began October 
1, 1958, performance standards were devel- 
oped and enforced. All requests were sub- 
jected to proof of need against a level of serv- 
ice defined for accomplishment. Administra- 
tive analysts examined every detail of de- 
partmental operations, even every unit of 
equipment. All extraneous, unnecessary pro- 
grams and pieces of equipment were 
eliminated. 

At the same time provision was made in 
the budget for numerous new programs and 
for the replacement of equipment where 
needed. For example $500,000 has been pro- 
vided for employee pay increases; $150,000 
for metropolitan planning; $500,000 for new 
equipment and a motor pool; $40,000 for an 
office services division; $500,000 for a 
property reassessment survey; and $500,000 
for expanded public safety, park and recrea- 
tion, health, and welfare programs. 

With the new fiscal year, Metro moved 
from cash accounting to a modern encum- 
brance accounting system. With new ma- 
chines, tied to the legally approved budget 
for proper control, this new system will pre- 
vent unauthorized expenditures and the 
overexpenditure of appropriations. Addi- 
tionally it will produce financial reports and 
data when needed. 


SERVICES TO CITIZENS 
It may not be clear how the improvement 
programs described above translate into 
expanded and improved services to citizens. 
It is helpful therefore to recount the major 
work done by Metro to date. 








The opening of temporary rented sub- 
courthouse facilities has already been men- 
tioned. This has made it much more con- 
venient for the citizen to transact business 
with the county, notably building and zon- 
ing inspections. 

All procedures of the building and zoning 
department have been overhauled to simpli- 
fy and expedite plans review and issuance of 
permits. By ordinance the county has been 
made the exclusive agency for examining 
and qualifying building trades contractors, 
and it has adopted a uniform building code 
for the entire county. This code is enforced 
by the county in the unincorporated area 
and by the respective municipalities within 
their boundaries. All violations of the code 
are tried in the metropolitan court. 

A metropolitan traffic code has estab- 
lished uniform traffic rules throughout the 
county. It is designed to provide a model, 
minimum standard for the regulation of all 
vehicular traffic, and it replaces the 27 dif- 
ferent and conflicting traffic laws previously 
existing. The uniform traffic regulations are 
enforced by municipal police officers within 
the municipalities. In order to insure uni- 
form and consistent enforcement, all viola- 
tions are tried in the metropolitan court. 
Fines and forfeitures collected from viola- 
tions committed within municipalities are 
rebated to the municipalities so as not to 
deprive them of this source of revenue. 

Three studies in the field of traffic and 
transportation have been completed and are 
providing the basis for concerted action by 
the county. These studies dealt with mass 
transportation facilities; traffic origin, move- 
ment, and destination; and over-all organi- 
zation and planning for off-street parking, 
traffic control devices, enforcement of traffic 
regulations, and adjudicating traffic offenses. 

Many other studies and projects for im- 
proving governmental services to citizens are 
under way. The major ones include the 
following: 

Expanded road building program in co- 
operation with the Florida State Road 
Department. 

Establishment of a single public safety de- 
partment with the addition of 80 men for 
traffic and patrol. 
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Expansion of crime records and identifi- 
cation facilities. 

Inventory and master plan for all water 
and sewerage systems in the county. 

Analysis of waste collection and disposal 
operations. 

Expansion of recreation program in un- 
incorporated areas to serve all age groups. 

Consolidation for institutional hospital 
care under a single director together with 
physical plant expansion. 

Integration of the county social welfare 
program and establishment of a new child 
welfare division and a court services division 
to assist the court in work with delinquent 
children. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It is obvious from the volume of books, 
reports, and articles that the metropolitan 
problem is receiving unprecedented atten- 
tion in all parts of the country. This expand- 
ed interest in the problem is a quite recent 
development—perhaps only of the last five 
or six years. Governmental officials, both 
elected and appointed, have not been too 
concerned until forced to take action by an 
overwhelming combination of population 
growth, residential subdivisions, and other 
signs of rapid urbanization. Annexation has 
been the traditional solution attempted by 
most municipal officials. But annexation 
alone and per se is not adequate. A broader 
approach is needed. 

The first step is to recognize that the met- 
ropolitan problem is of paramount impor- 
tance to local governments. Responsible 
local officials cannot escape dealing with the 
problem one way or another and should as- 
sume effective leadership for any proper 
solution. The only practical alternative is a 
state-imposed answer to the problem. 

Several proposals for metropolitan area 
revisions have been offered. The most fre- 
quent one calls for the abolition or replace- 
ment of cities. In their place would be creat- 
ed a new supercity, a single all-encompass- 
ing and all-powerful metropolitan govern- 
ment. This is the least desirable approach, 
but it may appear to be the most direct and 
feasible and the one most likely to be at- 
tempted. 
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A more acceptable and promising solu- 
tien is for local governments to work co- 
operatively toward a solution of metropoli- 
tan problems. No standard approach or de- 
vice can be developed to fit all situations. A 
combination of approaches, including con- 
solidation, federation, annexation, recipro- 
cal services, and others, are available in in- 
finite variation to adapt for each unique 
regional community. The elements common 
to all are end results rather than the me- 
chanics or methods used. 

The larger cities should find means for 
neighborhood areas to find expression, iden- 
tity, and more direct participation in local 
community affairs. Smaller cities, unable to 
handle the more complex or more costly 
services, should seek aid through association 
with their neighbors by mutual agreements 
to assure a standard and level of service de- 
manded and needed by their citizens. An- 
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nexation and boundary adjustments should 
be made flexible enough so as to permit ap- 
propriate realignments and territorial ex- 
change. Good will and cooperation among 
the several cities and other local govern- 
ments making up a metropolitan area should 
be the foundation for alterations and im- 
provements. 

The significant achievements of Dade 
County’s Metro during its brief existence are 
a record of effort toward intergovernmental 
cooperation together with an increased 
capacity and competence of a transformed 
county government. These achievements 
had a significant effect upon the outcome of 
the autonomy election on September 30. 
Metro was able to prove its worth and to 
gain the affection of its constituent citizens. 
Metro’s future is now assured. The test from 
here on out is in the doing. 


Cutting Municipal Records Costs 


By CARLETON E. McMULLIN* 
City Manager, McAlester, Oklahoma 


Paperwork, one of the costliest activities of government, can be controlled 
through organization and training for records management. 


ECORDS often are taken for granted 
R by municipal officials, but they 
merit real attention since they serve 
as the nerve center for the organization. In 
many Cities records handling has been a sub- 
sidiary part of the work of all officials and 
clerks even though paperwork has become 
one of the costliest activities of government. 
This situation has caught modern govern- 
ment unprepared, and the need for an ade- 
quate records system has become a pressing 
problem. 

Since World War II, Corpus Christi, 
Texas, has enjoyed unprecedented growth in 
area and population. Services to the citizens 
of the community have increased in step 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. McMullin has a master’s 
degree in city management from the University of 
Kansas. He was administrative aide and adminis- 
trative assistant to the city manager of Corpus 
Christi, Texas, prior to assuming his present position 
in January, 1959. 


with this growth, and the volume of records 
has increased accordingly. Too often card- 
board boxes have been the answer to reliev- 
ing crowded files. 

Evaluation. Recognizing that efficiency in 
good records administration is possible with 
management control, the city of Corpus 
Christi has undertaken a positive program of 
records management. The initial survey was 
conducted by the city manager’s administra- 
tive staff in 1957 with the cooperation of all 
department and division heads. This survey 
determined utilization of filing space for 
both active and inactive records, adequacy 
of the filing systems, control of forms, and 
spot checks on procedures for retiring rec- 
ords. No attempt was made to evaluate or 
appraise the usefulness of the tremendous 
volume of records. Five facts were evident: 

1. Few records had been destroyed or dis- 
posed because authorization for disposal had 
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neither been requested by nor submitted to 
the departments. 

2. The ratio of cubic feet of records per 
employee indicated that many departments 
were out of line with the recognized 
standard. 

3. The number of letter and legal size 
papers under poor filing systems reached an 
unbelievable figure. 

4. Ability to use existing records was re- 
stricted. 

5. Forms were created without regard to 
design standards and office procedures. 

The management objectives, formulated 
from the initial survey, provided the ground- 
work for the administrative analysis needed 
for an action plan. The objectives of the pro- 
gram consist of a sound forms control policy 
with emphasis on the controlled creation of 
records, the establishment of proper filing 
systems with the elimination of nonrecord 
material in the filing process, the evaluation 
and inventory of the records in each city 
office with the preparation of retention 
schedules, and the microfilming or transfer 
to a records center of those records that can- 
not be disposed in accordance with the re- 
tention schedule. Within the scope of these 
objectives, the framework for a workable 
program was planned. 

Organization. The administrative organi- 
zation was reviewed to determine the status 
and location of records management activity 
within the formal hierarchy. The magnitude 
of the work was also considered. Should it be 
established as an independent unit or sub- 
ordinate to another office or department? 
Where will it operate most effectively? Since 
the work would normally cut across depart- 
mental and organizational lines, serious con- 
sideration was given to placing the activity 
on a staff level. 

Recognizing the close relationship of rec- 
ords management to purchase of office 
equipment and supplies and simplification of 
office procedures, the control and manage- 
ment of municipal records was placed with 
the office of administrative management. 
This office is composed of all the City Man- 
ager’s staff services, including budgeting, 
administrative analysis, property manage- 
ment, public information, and now records 
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management. Thus, the over-all responsi- 
bility for the functioning of the program was 
placed with the manager’s staff. 

Authority and Responsibility. The authority 
of the records officer as well as his responsi- 
bility is clearly defined in writing. While the 
authority and responsibility could have been 
established by city ordinance, Corpus Chris- 
ti followed an alternate method of establish- 
ing the program by administrative regula- 
tion. The basic regulation, part of the over- 
all administrative procedural manual of the 
city, outlines responsibility for the program 
and defines terminology peculiar to records 
administration. Subsequent regulations have 
been issued to provide more detailed instruc- 
tions on various objectives of the program. 

Departmental records management offi- 
cers have been appointed by each depart- 
ment head. These officers are responsible for 
the departmental programs and work in 
conjunction with the staff records manage- 
ment officer. They serve as committee offi- 
cers on all matters pertaining to the manage- 
ment of municipal records and form a nu- 
cleus for review, evaluation, and develop- 
ment of retention schedules. The staff rec- 
ords officer, through the office of administra- 
tive management, is responsible for proce- 
dures, training, instructions, and aiding the 
departmental records officers. 

In-service Training. The continuing nature 
of the records management program, the 
importance of records as the nerve network 
of the city, and the utilization of existing per- 
sonnel have justified expanding the in-serv- 
ice training program to include records 
operations. 

This in-service training program is ac- 
complished through two media: classes con- 
ducted by the staff records officer and de- 
tailed training instructions on specific ele- 
ments of the program. The committee of 
departmental records officers meets periodi- 
cally with the staff records officer in training 
sessions. Each session is devoted either to a 
specific phase in continuous development of 
the program or to specific problem areas 
noted during periodic audits. In many in- 
stances the records problems are discussed in 
terms of the system or office procedure which 
they facilitate. The two cannot be divorced. 
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Specific standards or guidelines are subjects 
of other class meetings. 

Department records officers use detailed 
training instructions as references to carry 
out their duties and to assist and instruct 
subordinates. As an example, the training 
instruction on forms design standards con- 
sists of six elements of design: copy, layout 
and instruction, record material, markings, 
binding, and processing. These component 
sections contain specific guidelines for exe- 
cuting each of the design elements. The ob- 
servation of the redesigning of existing forms 
during class sessions assists in clarification of 
all points and shows visually the advantages 
to be gained in following the standard in- 
structions. 

It has been found that in many instances 
potential records problems are alleviated by 
holding periodic training programs for the 
stenographic and clerical employees respon- 
sible for office filing systems. Discussion dur- 
ing these classes is tailored to meet the de- 
partment problems which arise in the course 
of a day’s work as well as to plant new 
thoughts and ideas on how to perfect the 
system being used. 

Experience in Corpus Christi has shown 
that training results are not limited to the 
subject area alone. Rather, the sessions foster 
a better understanding and cooperation be- 
tween departments using the same or similar 
records and forms and, more important, pro- 
mote the controlled creation of new forms 
and redesign of old. 

Staff Assistance. Emphasizing the role of 
the departments and divisions in record ad- 
ministration permits the utilization of pres- 
ent personnel and promotes the understand- 
ing of effective records in carrying out the 
primary function of the operating unit. In 
spite of this emphasis, the staff role cannot 
be overlooked. While stressing forms design, 
system analysis, and file maintenance at the 
depariment level, evaluation and appraisal 
require closer supervision through staff 
control. 

Public records as transactions of public 
business show evidence of the organization, 
functions, policies, decisions, procedures, 
operations, and other activities of govern- 
ment and must, therefore, be evaluated not 
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only from the standpoint of the using depart- 
ment but also for their administrative, legal, 
and research value to the city. The staff rec- 
ords officer cannot only evaluate records; he 
also should have general knowledge of the 
subject to which the record relates, an ad- 
vantage gained from the organizational 
placement of the record function. 

Appraisal of records contains two impor- 
tant components. First, to identify the rec- 
ords of enduring value and, second, to iden- 
tify the disposable records and determine 
how long they are needed. Initially, the staff 
records officer inventories the records for 
appraisal with the departmental officer. 
Cataloguing each record on a records inven- 
tory form permits the staff officer to deter- 
mine the purpose of a record, the file data, 
duplication with other records, and an ap- 
praisal of its usefulness. Additional data on 
the rate of growth, inclusive file dates, and 
number of references aids in the retention 
period appraisal. 

Completing the inventory provides an 
opportunity to discuss tentative retention 
periods with the department director and 
his records officer. All records broadly re- 
lated by a particular type of function, pro- 
gram, or subject are then assembled to- 
gether under appropriate classifications. The 
records are further listed on a schedule by 
title, description, and instructions for dis- 
position. Submitting the retention schedule 
to the legal staff for comparison with pos- 
sible state statutes completes the cycle, ex- 
cept for adoption by ordinance, thus per- 
mitting records retirement, microfilming, or 
transfer to a records center. Throughout this 
process the staff records officer provides the 
needed research material and guidance to 
effect a workable records retention schedule. 

Management Control. The effectiveness of 
any management program should be re- 
viewed periodically to determine the results 
being obtained. Currently, the effectiveness 
of the program is ascertained by two man- 
agement techniques, the administrative 
audit and reports. 

The periodic and annual administrative 
audits include two equally important types 
of inspection. One is a check by the records 
officer of the operating office files, The other 
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is an audit of the operation of the depart- 
mental records officer to determine his area 
of work. An annual audit is performed, but 
spot audits are held if it appears the disposi- 
tion program is not moving smoothly or if 
the record schedule is not being carried out. 
A tickler control file in the office of ad- 
ministrative management provides a check 
on program accomplishment of the various 
departments and divisions. A request by the 
department or division for new filing equip- 
ment or more space for records further en- 
ables the records officer to determine the 
extent to which the requesting unit is com- 
plying with records disposition policies. 
The effectiveness of a program is usually 
determined through administrative reports 
to the city manager. Program effectiveness 
is measured by recording the volume data on 
records holdings, disposals, transfer of rec- 
ords for a given period, and forms eliminated 
or consolidated. The annual records report, 
running consecutively with the fiscal year, 


permits records requests for office supplies 
and new filing equipment to be scrutinized. 
The administrative audit and reports are 
essential, but nothing can replace personal 
inspection as a means of getting a concrete 
picture of the department’s records holdings 
and records problems. 

Conclusion. Dividends from the program 
are now noticeable, and enthusiasm and de- 
termination to create a semblance of order 
in paperwork management are prevalent. 
Fulfilling the records administration objec- 
tives is a challenge to the city and is resulting 
in the controlled creation of forms, the prop- 
er redesign of existing forms, records control 
within offices through proper filing tech- 
niques, and the evaluation of records for the 
preparation of retention schedules for rec- 
ords retirement. These accomplishments are 
providing an increase in office efficiency, re- 
lief to crowded office conditions, release of 
surplus office equipment, and a monetary 
savings to the citizens of Corpus Christi. 


THE QUALITY OF OUR URBAN CIVILIZATION 


HE national government, as everybody knows, faces awesome responsibilities in keeping 
the nation at peace and its volatile economy reasonably steady. But keeping tens of 


millions of people from being burned alive and in jobs does not make a civilization—cer- 
tainly not a high one. To be sure, the national government has other tasks, but I submit that 
local public agencies, in educating our children and some adults, protecting the public 
health and safety, maintaining peace and order, providing most of our facilities for noncom- 
mercial recreation, making more nearly tolerable the frictions and costs of urban circulation, 
influencing markedly the amenities and satisfactions of our residential areas, guiding the in- 
tricate processes by which newcomers to urban areas (many of them poor, ignorant, and 
inexperienced in urban ways of living) learn to adjust to new conditions and responsibilities, 
and providing opportunities for direct participation in public affairs, play a more significant 
role in determining the quality of our increasingly urban civilization. (From a book review 
by Coleman Woodbury appearing in the autumn, 1958, issue of Public Administration Review, 
p. 340.) 
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To Finance Off-Street Parking 
by Cash Contributions 


OWER Merion Township, Pennsyl- 
vania, will accept cash contributions 
toward acquisition and development of mu- 
nicipal off-street parking lots to satisfy zon- 
ing requirements for off-street parking for 
commercial properties. The action was taken 
in a statement of policy adopted by the 
board of township commissioners in late 
1958 to meet the problems of this urban 
community in the Philadelphia area. 

Under the new plan one-half of the cost of 
the acquisition and development of munici- 
pal parking lots will be paid by individual 
contributors who would benefit from the es- 
tablishment of the lots. The other half will 
be paid by the township. The township will 
issue certificates of participation to contribu- 
tors which are acceptable in lieu of the off- 
street parking areas required by the zoning 
ordinance. Such certificates will be issued 
when the contributions are made and will be 
presented to the township by purchasers 
when they decide to remodel, expand, or re- 
build the buildings on their properties. For a 
period of one year, certificates of participa- 
tion in a particular parking lot will be sold 
only to persons having an interest in proper- 
ties located within 300 feet of the lot. The 
number of certificates for one property 
owner will be limited to the number of park- 
ing spaces which his building would require 
under the zoning ordinance if built at that 
time. After the initial period of one year, 
certificates of participation will be sold with- 
out limitation. 

The township policy provides that: (1) 
parking funds will be used in any part of the 
township on a matching basis; (2) the town- 
ship will not dispose of any municipal lot 
where certificates of participation have been 
issued unless equivalent facilities are pro- 
vided within 300 feet; (3) parking lots will be 
metered until such time as the entire town- 
ship investment is repaid; (4) the township 
will continually review and study possible 


future sites for parking lots in various busi- 
ness districts so as to benefit the entire town- 
ship; and (5) a working capital fund will be 
established to finance parking lots with reve- 
nues from parking meter receipts and other 
sources. 

It is hoped that this plan in Lower Merion 
will permit commercial property owners to 
acquire off-street parking space without in- 
curring the considerable expense involved in 
acquiring the additional land required un- 
der the zoning ordinance. It is expected that 
this plan will remove the major bottleneck to 
the reconstruction and replacement of out- 
worn business buildings resulting from the 
difficulty in assembling the land presently 
required for off-street parking.—Joun F. 
Scutt, Jr., township manager, Lower 
Merion. 


IULA Congress To Be 
Held in Berlin 


ORE than 1,000 municipal officials 

from over 30 countries will partici- 

pate in the 14th biennial congress of the In- 

ternational Union of Local Authorities to be 

held in Berlin on June 18 to 23. More than 

50 municipal officials from the United 

States, including mayors and city managers, 
are planning to attend. 

The general theme of the Congress will be 
“The Activities of Local Authorities in the 
Social Field.” Two aspects to be covered in 
detail are local services for young people and 
care of the aged. On the subject of ‘‘Local 
Services for Young People,” national reports 
and a general report will be published in ad- 
vance of the congress. The other main topic, 
“Care of the Aged,” will be concerned with 
a general picture of the place of old people 
in society and of organization for the care of 
the aged. 

In addition the congress will observe a 
Europe Day with the theme of ‘Education 
for Europe.” Well-known persons from 
European public life and from municipal 
circles in various countries will take part in 
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a discussion of such topics as activities of 
European institutions in the field of educa- 
tion, training of teachers, and the language 
problem. The congress will also hold an 
African-Asian session dealing with munici- 
pal problems in developing countries. 

The German Federal Republic is sponsor- 
ing preliminary meetings in six of its rural 
districts on June 16 and 17. Visitors will be 
shown schools, libraries, homes for young 
and old people, and hospitals, and will visit 
cultural monuments and historical build- 
ings. The purpase of these meetings is to give 
the participants an idea of the practical as- 
pects of work done in the rural districts. 

Persons interested in the Congress and its 
program can obtain further information 
from the Committee for International 
Municipal Cooperation, U.S.A., 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 


Issues New Directory of 
Council-Manager Cities 


HE International City Managers’ Asso- 

ciation has published its 1959 edition of 
Recent Council-Manager Developments and Di- 
rectory of Council-Manager Cities (see City Hall 
Bookshelf). The directory highlights devel- 
opments of council-manager government 
during 1958, presents a summary of city 
manager statistics for the past year, and lists 
by state and council-manager cities, the city 
manager, his appointment date, date of the 
plan’s inauguration, and type of plan in 
effect. 

A total of 77 cities, towns, and other 
urban places were added to the directory in 
1958 and 26 cities were removed making a 
grand total of 1,601 places as of January 1, 
1959. California leads with 187 places with 
the council-manager plan followed by 
Maine with 130, Texas with 128, Michigan 
with 119, and Pennsylvania with 98. Seven- 
teen cities held a referendum during 1958 on 
the continuation of the council-manager 
plan and voted in five of these cities to aban- 
don the plan. A total of 59 cities and coun- 
ties have abandoned the council-manager 
plan in previous years excluding 14 places 
where the plan has been readopted. 

A total of 303 city manager appointments 
were made in 1958, and 181 of these men 
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entered the profession for the first time. Out 
of the 181 newcomers, 68 were assistant 
managers, administrative assistants, or in- 
terns, and 78 other newcomers were holding 
other public administrative positions, chiefly 
city department heads, at the time of their 
appointment. 


More Commuters Are Using City- 
Subsidized Trains 


ERATION Northwest, better service 

plus reduced fares, has increased rail- 
transit patronage in one area of Philadelphia 
by 15 per cent. 

A six-month experiment was begun on 
October 26, 1958, with the cooperation of 
the city government, the Philadelphia 
Transportation Company, and the Reading 
and Pennsylvania Railroads. The city 
agreed to contribute $160,000 over a period 
of six months for two railroad lines located 
within the city limits. This provided a 33 per 
cent increase in weekday rail service, a 66 
per cent increase in Saturday service, and a 
30 per cent reduction in fares. Results are 
now in for the first 14 weeks of operation and 
show that the railroads carried 952,301 
riders, an increase of 42,082 trips or 4.6 per 
cent over the same period in 1957-58. With 
adjustments for the effects of holidays and 
snowstorms, it is believed that the lines 
would have carried 984,328 riders, or an 
increase of 8.6 per cent over the same period 
in 1957-58. Past experience for these rail- 
roads indicates that ridership is falling off at 
about 6 per cent a year. Including this fac- 
tor, the figures for the first 14 weeks can be 
projected to an increase of 127,784 riders or 
14.9 per cent. This seems warranted on the 
basis of actual decline in passenger traffic on 
other commuter lines—7.2 per cent on the 
remainder of the Reading system and 6.8 per 
cent on the Pennsylvania. 

Before undertaking the experiment the 
city employed a market research organiza- 
tion to survey the area and forecast potential 
ridership. Assumptions made as the basis for 
projections were as follows: that there would 
be 10-cent transfers with Philadelphia 
Transportation Company service lines in the 
commuting area; that automobile parking 
space would be expanded at strategic sta- 
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tions; and that existing 10-cent shuttle bus 
service in the central business district during 
shopping hours would be extended into peak 
commuting hours. The consultants recom- 
mended a train fare of 30 cents which they 
stated had a potential increase in riders of 
about 50 per cent. The consultants warned, 
however, that this increase in riders would 
not occur at once but would require all the 
supporting transportation services together 
with time and a vigorous promotional cam- 
paign to attract riders. 

These steps have been or soon will be 
undertaken. The Philadelphia Transporta- 
tion Company agreed immediately to pro- 
vide 10-cent service on a transfer basis. They 
have also agreed to extend the central busi- 
ness district shuttle service in the near future 
to commuting as well as peak business hours. 
The city is working with the railroads to in- 
crease parking capacity at strategic stations 
where low rates can be charged for the add- 
ed spaces. 

In evaluating this experiment it is im- 
portant to consider other factors. The area 
served is one of the less densely populated 
portions of the city, and its residents gener- 
ally have a higher-than-average income. 
The area is compact and located completely 
within the corporation limits. There are no 
complications of local versus express service 
to outlying stations. The area is well served 
by automobile expressways, and travel time 
is about the same by either train or automo- 
bile. This may make possible some direct 
comparisons on costs and services by rail 
and auto. 

The experiment is most encouraging thus 
far. It shows that riders can be attracted to 
rapid transit if the service is fast, frequent, 
and low priced. More than six months may 
be needed to evaluate the system because of 
complicated public-private agreements and 
the substantial amount of public funds in- 
volved. At the end of the six-month period, 
the city hopes to extend the agreement with 
the railroads. The city also hopes to make a 
similar arrangement with the Reading Rail- 
road to serve the northeast section of the 
city. 

Looking ahead, the city government 
hopes that this kind of operation will bring 
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a substantial, over-all reduction in public 
expenditures by minimizing the need for 
prohibitively expensive automobile express- 
ways to serve these areas.—JouN A. BAILEY, 
executive director, Urban Traffic and 
Transportation Board, Philadelphia. 


Police Chiefs’ Survey Finds 
Police Unions Undesirable 


HE great majority of police officers 

throughout the country are loyal to the 
highest ideals of impartial and unbiased po- 
lice service to the community they serve and 
are therefore willing to forego some of the 
personal prerogatives open to other public 
and private enterprise employees.” 

The above statement, in a publication of 
the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, generally summarizes the position of 
police chiefs with respect to police unions 
(see City Hall Bookshelf). The report, Police 
Unions, is based on a survey of police policies 
and practices in municipal and state law en- 
forcement agencies throughout the country. 
The study reviews the period from the 1919 
Boston police strike through existing laws, 
legal opinions, and court decisions up to 
present-day efforts to organize the police 
into a national union. 

The report found that police unions iden- 
tified with national AFL-CIO labor unions 
constitute a very small minority of police 
departments in cities over 5,000 population. 
Most police organizations are local associa- 
tions affiliated with the Fraternal Order of 
Police which has 185 chapters in cities over 
10,000. 

In 1956, 742 police departments an- 
swered a questionnaire sent out by the [ACP 
on union activities. Of the 698 cities report- 
ing no police unions, 114 stated that there 
was no expressed or implied policy prohibit- 
ing police unions, 78 cities indicated a neu- 
tral position on the question of police unions, 
166 reported an expressed or implied policy 
against police unions, and 340 did not an- 
swer. 

The report covers court decisions and 
legal opinions on status of police unions and 
finds that municipalities and police depart- 
ments can prohibit membership in a police 
union. They also can prohibit such union ac- 
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tivities as strikes, picketing, the closed shop, 
and check-offs. 

The report concludes that unionization in 
the police field will not achieve any substan- 
tial benefits for the individual patrolman. 

The law enforcement field must continue 
to raise their standards and qualifications. 
‘The unionization of police indeed would be a 
death knell to professionalization.”” 


Extends the Welcome Mat to 
Newly Annexed Area 


ORFOLK, Virginia, recently complet- 
ed an extensive public relations pro- 
gram to provide a smooth transition for the 
annexation of a large area to the city. Al- 
though annexation is considerably easier in 
Virginia than in most other states, it was 
felt that every effort should be made to wel- 
come the new residents and to encourage 
their participation in the city government. 
The program began with a survey of the 
area in the summer of 1958 to ascertain what 
information on city government was needed 
most by the residents. The general findings 
showed great interest in city sewers and 
water supply, a desire for better public bus 
service, specific interest in streets and side- 
walks, a general desire for better police and 
fire protection, and a generalized interest in 
schools. The information was valuable in 
planning subsequent steps of the program. 
Next a kick-off luncheon was held on Oc- 
tober 31 with a large group of representa- 
tives from newspapers, radio, and television. 
The city manager spoke at this meeting to 
solicit the cooperation of all news media, 
and this cooperation was willingly offered in 
all subsequent stages of the program. 

From November 3 to January 15, a series 
of six newsletters was issued to residents of 
the annexed area to describe the services of 
the city government, introduce various city 
officials, explain policies and procedures, 
and answer questions on taxes, garbage col- 
lection, and other subjects. The news letter, 
entitled Residents of Tomorrow, was delivered 
to all of the 7,500 dwelling units in the area. 

From September through January a 
speakers’ bureau composed of city officials 
made 13 talks before civic groups to explain 
the city government. A five-minute televi- 
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sion show was produced every Tuesday and 
Thursday evening at 6:40 p.m. from Novem- 
ber 25 through January 15 to describe city 
services, and two special television pro- 
grams were presented on December 13 and 
January 1. Television and radio spot an- 
nouncements also were used. Finally, on 
December 31 the Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch is- 
sued a special edition to welcome new 
residents. 

The program was highly successful in pro- 
viding an orderly transition for the new area, 
in acquainting citizens in old and new sec- 
tions of the city with their city government, 
and in giving city officials some insight into 
the problems of our new city residents.— 
Tuomas F. MAxweELL, city manager, Nor- 
folk. 


Sponsors Extensive Program 
for Senior Citizens 


ULVER City, California (31,367), has 

expanded its municipal government 
services to meet the needs of an estimated 
4,000 senior citizens. 

The program is sponsored as a permanent 
function of the city government by the de- 
partment of recreation. Much of the activity 
is organized around the older age group 
known as the Culver City Merrymakers. 
The group meets at least once a week for in- 
formal visiting, discussion sessions, bingo 
games, card games, music sessions, arts and 
crafts, and other recreational activities. In 
1958 the group undertook the job of repair- 
ing toys for underprivileged children and 
operated a “Santa Claus Telephone Ex- 
change” during the holiday season. 

The program was started in the 1958-59 
fiscal year with an allocation of $5,000 from 
the recreation department budget. This will 
help in providing services for senior citizens 
in two areas: games, programs, discussion 
groups, and other leisure time activities; and 
counseling services for senior citizens and 
their families. The Los Angeles County De- 
partment of Recreation helped in the initial 
stages of planning the program and services. 
Plans for construction of a senior citizens’ 
club building will be considered in the 1959- 
60 parks and recreation budget. 
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Older citizens are as much a responsibili- 
ty of the community as are school children 
and other groups. In addition the older age 
group is expanding because of the increas- 
ing life span, earlier retirement age, and the 
changing composition of the family. The 
program for senior citizens in Culver City 
is practical recognition of these trends.— 
Deane SEEGER, chief administrative officer, 
Culver City. 


Service Charges To Finance 
Sewer Improvements 


HARPLY increased sewer _ service 

charges will be used in Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, to finance a $12,500,000 sewer im- 
provement program. Sewer service charges 
for residential customers have been in- 
creased from a 75-cent flat rate to a mini- 
mum of $2 per month. The charge for indus- 
trial and commercial customers is now 75 
per cent of the water bill for that portion of 
the water which is discharged into the sani- 
tary sewer system. The revenues will be used 
to pay for $9,500,000 in sewer revenue 
bonds; the balance of $3,000,000 will be 
financed from annual surplus. 

The program will include separation of 
existing trunk sewers carrying both sanitary 
sewage and storm drainage; enlargement of 
the treatment plant; replacement of old 
trunks; an interceptor line; and other 
facilities. The improvements will enable the 
city to serve all areas and thus eliminate 
7,000 septic tanks serving private properties 
and the discharge of a substantial amount of 
raw sewage into surrounding waters. 

The improvement program was preceded 
by three years of study including a compre- 
hensive review of sanitary sewer and storm 
drainage facilities, an engineering study of 
sewer rates to finance the program, and an 
independent review by a citizens advisory 
committee. The program has been endorsed 
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by many local groups including the central 
labor council, Chamber of Commerce, local 
industries, sports and recreation organiza- 
tions, and others.—Davm D. Row.anps, 
city manager, Tacoma. 


Local and State Officials Confer 
on Defense Requirements 


EPRESENTATIVES of seven local, 

county, and state associations of pub- 

lic officials met in Washington, D.C., on 

February 24 to discuss proposals for a gov- 

ernmental requirements program in case of 
national emergency. 

The group met with top officials of the 
United States Office of Civil Defense Mobili- 
zation for reports on administration, plans 
for defense mobilization, national planning 
relationships to governmental requirements, 
and continuity of governments. Agencies 
represented were the American Municipal 
Association, Council of State Governments, 
United States Conference of Mayors, Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, National Association of County Officials, 
and the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation. 

They recommended that governmental 
requirements for critical materials be given 
equal priority with those of industry in 
times of shortages. The group stated that 
there should be one federal official to deal 
with in processing claims. The entire devel- 
opment program affecting any local govern- 
ment should be worked out cooperatively. 
This can best be done by having local gov- 
ernment representatives at the top level in 
OCDM. The civil defense officials will see if 
this recommendation can be put into effect, 
and they plan to hold further meetings with 
state and local representatives to discuss 
common problems. 
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Revised Meter Enforcement 
EVERLY Hills, California, has tightened up 
on automobile parking by hiring women as 
meter checkers, increasing parking fines, and 
streamlining fine collection procedures. Four 
women were hired for parking meter enforcement 
in August, 1958, and are employees of the city 
finance department. Two women patrol the cen- 
tral business area on foot while the other two 
patrol outlying areas on three-wheeled motor 
scooters. The women were selected from 21 ap- 
plicants who took written and oral tests to meas- 
ure intelligence, accuracy, speed, and personali- 
ty. The parking violation fine has been increased 
from $1 to $2. The meter checker fills out a 
punched card in duplicate with information on 
license, make of car, date, time, and meter num- 
ber and location. The duplicate is left under the 
windshield wiper and can be mailed in to the 
city finance department with the check to pay the 
fine. The original is returned immediately to the 
finance department. Punched cards are matched 
within 48 hours so that notices for unpaid fines can 
be turned over to the municipal court for collec- 
tion. 


Surveys State-Local Finances 

Marked interstate differences in levels of taxa- 
tion, expenditure, and debt of state and local gov- 
ernments are shown in a report issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, on State and Local Govern- 
ment Finances in 1957 (see City Hall Bookshelf). 
Tax collections by state and local governments in 
1957 averaged $169 per capita for the nation but 
varied from $100 per person in Arkansas to $238 
per person in California. Total spending by state 
and local governments for all regular public serv- 
ices showed a range, on a per capita basis, from 
$148 in Arkansas to $368 in Nevada. For educa- 
tion, which alone required more than one-third 
of all expenditure of state and local governments 
in 1957, state-wide amounts per capita ranged 
from $47 in the District of Columbia to $120 in 
Wyoming. Marked interstate differences also are 
reported for indebtedness of state and local gov- 
ernments. At the end of the fiscal 1957, they 
owed a total of $53.2 billion of which $51 billion 
consisted of long-term debt. On a per capita 


basis, long-term debt of state and local govern- 
ments ranged from $46 in the District of Colum- 
bia to $569 in New York. 


Enforces Business License Fees 

University City, Missouri, has substantially 
increased its return from business licenses by in- 
tensive enforcement and audit procedures. The 
city had reduced business license fees to indicate 
to businesses that it did not seek increased revenue 
from this source but did want to secure complete 
compliance. A 100 per cent audit of all business 
establishments began on July 1, 1958, and took 
six months to complete. It was found that busi- 
nesses were understating their returns by over 
$16,000,000. As a result of the audit, the city has 
obtained an additional $20,000 in revenue from 
collection of delinquent fees and penalties. Prior 
collections have been about $38,000 per year 
from business licenses. 


Issues Traffic Control Manual 

Phoenix, Arizona, recently issued a manual to 
outline traffic control methods for al] private and 
public organizations to follow when temporary 
disruption of street traffic is required for street 
repairs or work on utility lines. The manual lists 
the materials and personnel needed for barricad- 
ing and channelization including traffic cones, 
barricades, warning light blinkers, and flagmen. 
It presents examples of traffic control devices and 
the size and types of signs. Illustrated samples are 
shown for barricading curb lanes, openings in 
center lanes, openings at intersections, blocking 
one-half of the street, and complete street 
closures. 


Plans New Downtown Area 

Joliet, Illinois, is considering the renovation 
and rebuilding of its central business area by con- 
verting a nine-square block area into a prome- 
nade-type shopping center with parking areas for 
8,000 automobiles. The Greater Joliet Commit- 
tee sponsored the plan and the graduate class of 
architecture at the University of Illinois devel- 
oped it. The plan, which was displayed in a scale 
model, features a civic center with auditorium on 
the river front, a court house, a library, a civic 
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office building, and a transportation center incor- 
porating a bus station and a helicopter landing 
platform. Two shopping malls will lead into the 
civic center plaza interlaced by covered walks, 
outdoor cafes, refreshment stands, and nurseries 
for children. An urban renewal project will pro- 
vide 554 housing units in multi-story buildings. 
Other proposed buildings include a hotel, depart- 
ment store, office buildings, theaters, and restau- 
rants. All automobile traffic will be excluded 
from the central area with maximum distance 
from parking to any specific area less than two 
blocks. An estimated 40 per cent of the downtown 
buildings will have to be removed or redeveloped. 


Backs Water Pollution Aid 


The nine-member Water Pollution Control 
Advisory Board recently urged that present 
grants-in-aid to local communities for construc- 
tion of sewage treatment plants be continued. 
This is in opposition to the President’s policy for 
discontinuation of federal grants for construction 
of water treatment facilities authorized under the 
water pollution control act of 1956 (see PusBiic 
MANAGEMENT, July, 1958, p. 167). The 1956 law 
provides that the federal government will con- 
tribute up to 30 per cent of the cost to communi- 
ties to build sewage treatment facilities through a 
10-year program financed by $50 million per 
year. The board members urged that the budget 
now before Congress should contain at least $45 
million for the program during the current year 
and consideration should be given to raising the 
level to $70 or $75 million. 


Voluntary Police Training 

Ninety-five per cent of the members of the 
Zanesville, Ohio, police department are par- 
ticipating voluntarily in in-service training in po- 
lice methods. The first cycle of training, covering 
four and one-half weeks, was completed late in 
1958 and included nine two-hour classes. Each 
class was scheduled twice, in the afternoon and 
evening of the same day, to give every member of 
the department an opportunity to attend. The 
city manager and the police chief met with super- 
visory officers of the department to explain plans 
before the course was undertaken and to secure 
their suggestions for gaining support for the train- 
ing. A questionnaire then was circulated to all 
personnel asking for comments. Finally, the city 
manager met with the entire police force to out- 


line the first cycle of training. He stressed the 
value of the training in future promotional ex- 
aminations and for improving daily work of the 
police officer. Future cycles of training are now 
being planned. 


Improves Police Operations 

The St. Louis, Missouri, police department 
during the past 21 months has adopted a series of 
major reforms for improving its operations. The 
work week was reduced from 48 to 45 hours, pay 
increases averaging 15 per cent were granted, and 
a new training program instituted. Operational 
procedures included the virtual elimination of the 
two-wheel motorcycle, increased use of one-man 
patrol cars, more reliance on the motorized pa- 
trolmen, and the use of German shepherd dogs on 
patrols. Commanding officers have been pro- 
vided with better disciplinary authority, new pro- 
cedures have been developed in screening tele- 
phone calls in the reporting of crimes, and more 
policemen have been assigned to patrol duty dur- 
ing night hours. 


Public Relations Developments 

La Mesa, California, has issued a city hall wel- 
coming folder which served a threefold purpose: 
(1) publicized the opening of the new city hall, 
(2) outlined the organizational structure and 
operation of municipal government, and (3) dis- 
played and highlighted the new official city seal. 
. . » Park Forest, Illinois, issued a progress report 
marking the first 10 years of its incorporation and 
illustrated various municipal services now being 
performed. . . .Elgin, Illinois, issued a map show- 
ing the location of major public improvements 
made from 1956 through 1958... . Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, used a newspaper adver- 
tisement just prior to the annual town meeting to 
report on 1958 activities and plans for 1959... . 
Glendale, California, is making a 16-mm movie 
highlighting its last 10 years of progress... . 
Fairview Park, Ohio, recently issued a newspaper 
supplement with information on the city govern- 
ment, especially police service and protection. 
One-fourth of the cost was paid by the city and 
three-fourths by three civic organizations. The 
newspaper paid for the cost of cuts and two-color 
printing. . . . Ukriah, California, recently dedi- 
cated a sewage treatment plant and prepared a 
brochure for the occasion which contained a site 
plan for the plant. 
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Prepares Municipal Movie 

Atchison, Kansas (13,000), has prepared a 30- 
minute color movie to present information on the 
city government for service clubs, civic groups» 
and other organizations. The 8-mm film was 
shot by City Manager William Yerkes and one of 
the city firemen. The film covers all major mu- 
nicipal services, city motor equipment in action, 
a fire run, and scenes on traffic enforcement. 
Much of the film emphasizes work of the police 
and fire departments since they represent such a 
large portion of total municipal expenditures. 
The city investment is about $200 for an 8-mm 
camera, projector, and screen. Plans are now 
being made to shoot other films on special activi- 
ties such as the work of the police and fire depart- 
ments. 


ICMA Sponsors Joint Training 

During the past four months the International 
City Managers’ Association has cooperated with 
the American Public Works Association in the 
joint sponsorship of an experimental group in- 
service training course in municipal public works. 
The Chicago Metropolitan Chapter of the 
APWA and the University of Chicago’s Center 
for Programs in Governmental Administration 
presented the course. Public works officials from 
Chicago and nearby suburban communities at- 
tended a three-hour session once a week for 15 
weeks. The sessions acquainted the participants 
with all phases of local public works and provided 
an opportunity to acquire a working knowledge 
of administrative principles and practices. The 
lecturers included professors from several univer- 
sities, city managers, city engineers, manage- 
ment consultants, and directors of professional 
organizations. The textbook, Municipal Public 
Works Administration, served as the basis for the 
course. Those who successfully completed the 
course received a new certificate issued jointly by 
the Institute for Training in Municipal Adminis- 
tration and the APWA. 


Passes Design Review Ordinance 

Olivette, Missouri, recently passed a commu- 
nity design review ordinance which provides that 
all plans for construction, rebuilding, and major 
alteration of commercial, industrial, institutional, 
and apartment buildings must be reviewed and 
approved by a community design review board 
prior to the issuance of city permits (see City Hall 
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Bookshelf). The ordinance also covers new con- 
struction of single-family homes. Structures may 
not be detrimental, inharmonious, or inconsist- 
ent with the property in the surrounding area. 
The ordinance deals with building locations, 
materials, colors, grade, landscape, size, height, 
and general suitability to the building site. The 
review board initially will survey the needs of the 
city with respect to planning, building, construc- 
tion, and architectural conformity to aid in estab- 
lishing consistent guides to development and 
planning. 


Police and Fire Communications 

Park Forest, Illinois, reports successful use of 
women as clerk-operators for the central radio- 
telephone section of the police and fire depart- 
ments. Women are employed on a 24-hour basis 
for police and fire dispatching, answering in- 
quiries, typing, filing, general office work, and 
police matron duties. Employees must pass 
written and oral examinations and receive in- 
service radio-telephone training before beginning 
work. The village saves about $5,000 per year by 
employing women in place of male police officers. 
. .. Marple and Newtown Townships, located in 
the Philadelphia area, are cooperating on police 
and fire dispatching services. Newtown has run 
a telephone line into the Marple switchboard for 
fire calls made by citizens. Another telephone 
line runs from the Marple switchboard to the 
Newtown fire house. Police calls also are handled 
through an electric alarm system and the Marple 
police switchboard. In addition, Marple police- 
men use walkie-talkie radios to supplement the 
police car radio system. 


Suburbs Fight Gas Stations 

Several Chicago suburbs including Deerfield, 
Highland Park, Evanston, Lincolnwood, and 
Lombard are carrying on intense efforts to re- 
strict construction of gas stations in their business 
districts and at their intersections. According to 
the Chicago Sun-Times, the oil companies in the 
area have undertaken aggressive promotional 
campaigns to build more stations in the suburbs. 
The suburbs are afraid that if one gas station is 
permitted in one area others will cluster around 
it. Deerfield is being sued by one oil company be- 
cause it refused to permit a gas station on a lot 
zoned for business. The city will base its case on 
the building code rather than on zoning regula- 
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tions. Highland Park residents successfully had 
neighboring property rezoned after one gas sta- 
tion was constructed so that other gas stations 
could not move in. A Lombard ordinance is being 
contested which outlaws construction of a new 
gas station within 650 feet of an existing station. 
Linconwood has an ordinance, also being con- 
tested, which limits the number of stations at an 
intersection to two. 


Subdivision Specifications 

Delano, California, has published specifica- 
tions, details, and requirements for subdivisions 
and public works (see City Hall Bookshelf). The 
booklet outlines requirements to be met in the 
preparation of subdivision maps including street 
requirements, street dedications, alleys, street 
names, lot frontage and side lines, and block and 
lot designations. Specifications for arterial and 
residential streets are given including subbase 
material, surface thickness, base thickness, and 
total base and surface thickness. The booklet pre- 
sents the city ordinance concerning street im- 
provements and subdivision maps and also lists 
the certificates that must appear on final maps 
from various city departments. Numerous sample 
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drawings are presented for standard curbs and 
gutters, standard driveways, catch basins, street 


signs, parking meter posts, and street and alley 
sections. 


To Co-sponsor Recreation Congress 

The American Recreation Society and the Na- 
tional Recreation Association have signed a five- 
year agreement for joint sponsorship of the an- 
nual National Recreation Congress. The first 
congress to be held under joint sponsorship will 
be in Chicago, September 28-October 2, 1959. 
The American Recreation Society is the profes- 
sional fellowship organization and has more than 
5,000 members. The National Recreation Associ- 
ation is a service agency for all concerned with 
any phase of recreation including park depart- 
ments, recreation departments, churches, youth 
groups, and other organizations. Its membership 
includes not only organizations but also volunteer 
and professional workers in the recreation field. 
The organizations expect that joint sponsorship 
of the annual meeting will strengthen coopera- 
tion and exchange of experience between profes- 
sional and volunteer workers. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


Building Officials Conference of America, Inc.— 
St. Paul, May 18-21, 1959. 

National Institute of Municipal Clerks—Miami, 
May 19-23, 1959. 

American Public Power Association—Seattle, 
May 26-28, 1959. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association—Mont- 
real, June 7-11, 1959. 

International Union of Local Authorities—Berlin, 
Germany, June 18-23, 1959. 

American Library Association—Washington, 
D.C., June 21-27, 1959. 

American Water Works Association—San Fran- 
cisco, July 12-17, 1959. 

National Association of County Officials—De- 
troit, July 26-29, 1959. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs—Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, August 31—-September 3, 
1959. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—New York, Sep- 
tember 14-17, 1959. 

American Public Works Association—Seattle, 
September 20-23, 1959. 

American Institute of Park Executives—Phila 
delphia, September 20-23, 1959. 


International Association of Chiefs of Police— 
New York, September 27—October 1, 1959. 
American Recreation Society and National Rec- 
reation Association—Chicago, September 28- 

October 2, 1959. 

Public Personnel Association—San Francisco, 
October 4-8, 1959. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchasing 
—Cleveland, October 11-14, 1959. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Officers— 
Pittsburgh, October 11-14, 1959. 

National Association of Assessing Officers—Phila- 
delphia, October 11-14, 1959. 

National Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials—Cincinnati, October 18-21, 
1959. 

American Public Health Association—Atlantic 
City, October 19-23, 1959. 

International City Managers’ Association—St. 
Louis, October 25-28, 1959. 

National Municipal League—Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, November 28—December 2, 1959. 

American Municipal Association—Denver, No- 
vember 28-December 2, 1959. 








Management Digest 





Relations of the City Official 
with the News Reporter 

ITY officials and newspaper men should 
face up frankly to the difficulties inherent 
in each others’ jobs rather than trying to outwit 
adversaries in the dissemination of news to the 
public. Differences should be discussed so that 
some understanding can be reached of the re- 
sponsibilities of city government and journalism. 

The city official—mayor, councilman, city 
manager, or department head—learns to operate 
in a net of legal restrictions, administrative rela- 
tionships, and community customs. He must 
learn to reconcile his “gold fish bowl” existence 
with elements of public and individual pressure, 
the need for deliberate and sometimes sustained 
discussion of public problems, and the desire of 
newspaper men to break stories quickly. 

From the point of view of municipal officials, 
city hall news is that which describes the plans, 
programs, projects, and other work of the city 
government in a factual and dispassionate man- 
ner. From the point of view of the press, city hall 
news is that which, in the judgment of the editor 
and the reporter, will have wide appeal to the 
general public. Unhappily the two points of view 
seldom coincide. Four major areas of conflict are 
apparent: 

1. The newspaper is interested in sensation- 
alism. 

2. The newspaper is not nearly so bound as 
the city official by laws, regulations, and other 
restrictions. 

3. The newspaper wants the city hall story 
immediately, even if the facts are not all in and 
conclusions have not been reached. 

4. The newspaper man feels that all meetings 
should be open to the press, but “there is some- 
thing to be said for open covenants, unopenly ar- 
rived at.” The city council may need occasional 
meetings to discuss matters in private so that de- 
cisions are made on the basis of full and frank dis- 
cussion. An occasional private or informal meet- 
ing may be better than hasty and ill-considered 
decisions arrived at only through public meet- 
ings.—‘‘Kick Against the Goad.” By William A. 
Sommers. National Civic Review, January, 1959. 


Twelve Points Needed To Guide 
Management Philosophy 
N THE future a manager’s action will be 
guided more by principle than by method. 
A manager will consider first the reasons for his 
decisions and then will be concerned with his 
approach towards fulfilling them. 

This will necessitate the development of a 
management philosophy to guide day-to-day de- 
cisions. The acceptance of the following admin- 
istrative principles will constitute the basis of a 
sound management philosophy: 

1. Good employee relations should depend 
upon a sound organization structure which dele- 
gates responsibility and authority. 

2. An individual employee’s future should be 
decided by more than one person, and the em- 
ployee should have written rules and the neces- 
Sary organization to protect him from abusive 
authority. 

3. Promotions should be based upon what a 
man has done and what he can do in the future. 

4. A manager should exert his authority yet 
be considerate of its effects on other persons. 

5. Supervisors should inform their subordi- 
nates of their progress, achievements, shortcom- 
ings, and future in the organization. 

6. A manager should do what he considers is 
right and not what may be popular with others. 

7. A manager must live by his code of ethics 
and must value his personal integrity above am- 
bitious schemes for advancement. 

8. A manager should be an original leader 
and should be willing to set a precedent. 

9. Managers should lessen rather than create 
emergencies. 

10. An individual should ultimately decide his 
own future rather than to allow an organization 
or society to manipulate his opportunities, his 
life, and his beliefs. 

11. Compensation should be based primarily on 
present contribution since it is real and measur- 
able rather than past service or future potential. 

12. Promotion and recognition should be 
given to the individual on the basis of what he 
does rather than what he knows.—‘“‘Some Phi- 
losophies of Management.” By Louis E.Newman. 
Advanced Management, February, 1959. 
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Company AND Community: Case Stupies In IN- 
DUSTRY-CiTy RELATIONSHIPS. By Wayne 
Hodges. Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33 
Street, New York 16. 1958. 360pp. $4.50. 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION. Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1958. 19pp. $1. 


Home Burtpers MANUAL FoR LAND DeEvVELoP- 
MENT. National Association of Home Builders, 
1625 L Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Second revised edition, 1958. 264pp. $5. (Ref- 
erence work on residential land development 
including site planning, utilities, shopping 
centers, private covenants, roads and streets, 
and special facilities.) 


HousinG REQUIREMENTS OF THE AGED: A Stupy 
oF Desicn Criteria. Housing Research Cen- 
ter, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
1958. 124pp. 


THe Human SipE oF URBAN RENEWAL. By Mar- 
tin Millspaugh and Gurney Breckenfeld. 
Fight-Blight, Inc., Room 502, 32 South 
Street, Baltimore 2. 1958. 233pp. $3.50. (Nar- 
rative report on efforts toward neighborhood 
rehabilitation in four major cities. Forthright 
discussion of formidable political, racial, and 
social problems confronting any rehabilitation 
effort.) 


METROPOLITAN Surveys: A Dicest. Government 
Affairs Foundation. Public Administration 
Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1958. 
256pp. $8. (Includes purpose, organization, 
staff, financial support, recommendations, and 
actions taken for all major metropolitan sur- 
veys conducted between 1923 and 1958. Of 
interest to any study or research group con- 
cerned with metropolitan area problems.) 


Tue NationaL Municrpat Pouicy. American 
Municipal Association, 1625 H Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 1959. 21pp. $1. (Com- 
plete statement of policy as adopted annually 
by the American Municipal Congress.) 


AN ORDINANCE PROVIDING FOR Community De- 
sicN Review. City manager, City Hall, 


Olivette, Missouri. 1958. 6pp. 50 cents. (See 
p. 100.) 


Potice Unions. International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, 616 Mills Building, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Revised edition, 1958. 74pp. $1. 
(See p. 95.) 


REcENT CouNnciL-MANAGER DEVELOPMENTS AND 
Directory oF CounciL-MANAGER Cities. In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1959. 36pp. $1. 
(See p. 94.) 


SAFETY IN WASTEWATER Works. Federation of 
Sewage and Industrial Wastes Associations, 
4435 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington 
16, D.C. 1959. 56pp. $1.50. (Safety manual 
for sewage plant supervisors and operators.) 


Seconp REPORT OF THE JOINT FEDERAL-STATE 
Action Committee. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1958. 80pp. 30 
cents. (Second progress report describing ac- 
tions taken by the President and the Gover- 
nors’ Conference during 1958 and work done 
by the joint committee.) 


SPECIFICATIONS, DETAILS, AND REQUIREMENTS FOR 
SUBDIVISIONS AND PusLic Works. City mana- 
ger, City Hall, Delano, California. 1959. 16pp. 
$2. (See p. 101.) 


STATE AND LocaL GOVERNMENT FINANCES IN 
1957. Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1959. 76pp. $1. (See p. 98.) 


URBAN RESEARCH IN HIGHWAY PLANNING. High- 
way Research Board, 2101 Constitution Ave- 
nue, Washington 25, D.C. 1958. 40pp. 80 
cents. (Papers covering geographical, psycho- 
logical, engineering, and economic aspects of 
urban renewal.) 


ZONING FOR Minimum Lor AREA. Communities 
Research Institute Project, School of Law, 
Villanova University, Villanova, Pennsyl- 
vania. 1959. 76pp. $3.50. (Discussion of the 
Bilbar case in Pennsylvania together with na- 
tional survey of ordinances and judicial deci- 
sions.) 
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to build confidence with taxpayers... 


WATER BILLING THAT BANISHES 
WASTE MOTION, WASTE COSTS 


Here it is—the classic one-two punch against 
needless waste of time and costs in water 
billing: 

e The Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting 
Machine which (1) automatically, and with 
flawless accuracy, speeds monthly, quarterly 
or cycle billing, and (2) automatically 
prints original bill, original ledger and 
running journal. 

The Burroughs Receipting and Validating 
Machine which (1) certifies payment 


receipts, and (2) automatically validates 
exact amount received; also (3) simultane- 
ously enters an identical record on locked- 
in journal. Result: outstanding cash control. 
Bills get out on schedule always, and receipts 
are properly processed on the spot. Oper- 
ations are speeded, revenue intake protected 
all along the line. 
For a demonstration call our nearby branch 
office. Or write to Burroughs Corporation, 
Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM’s 


Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / IN ELECTRONICS AND DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS~ 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 


Management Consultants—Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs * Budget 
Planning and Control + Job Classification and 
Salary Plans + Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol + Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street + San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 





JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL AND MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Administrative and Fiscal Surveys * Position 

Classification and Salary Plans + Retirement 

Systems * Personnel Ordinances and Regulations 
An experienced senior staff for your use 


309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


Kansas City, Missouri Phone 
P.O. Box 7088 DElmar 3-4375 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 


Comprehensive City Plans + Zoning Plans, Or- 

dinances and Expert Testimony * Traffic, Trans- 

it, Transportation Studies * Housing Surveys + 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 


811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 


Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street 


Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—Installations 
Organization + Procedure + Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation + Classification + Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 


and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways—Traffic—Parking 
Transportation 
Phone UNiversity 9-0660 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—wW ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibility Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory 
Statler Building + Boston 16 








RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys * Design Services - 
Parking Programs * Feasibility Studies 
2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PU BLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 

Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 








MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 














PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 





ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th ST. MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 
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Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 

313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





SAVE TIME! 
INCREASE EFFICIENCY! 
IMPROVE MORALE! 


The Institute for Training in Municipal Administration offers nine courses and books espe- 
cially prepared for officials in the city hall: 


Some 2,000 progressive city officials of the United States and Canada enroll each year. 
Why not join them? For information write to: 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
conducted by 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 





